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FOREWORD 

by 

Brigadier Sir John Hunt 

E ven while we were preparing for our Expedition during the 
autumn of 1952, it was already obvious that there was great 
and widespread interest in the Everest adventure. It seemed to me 
that we, who were to have this wonderful experience of travelling 
through a beautiful and comparatively unknown land and pene- 
trating into a rugged, ice-gripped waste towards the top of the 
world, had a certain responsibility to those others, not so fortunate 
but no less fascinated by our opportunity. The best way to help 
them share it with us — ^to give a vivid impression of our life on 
Everest and its grandiose background — ^was to bring back a fine 
collection of pictures. It was for this reason that we took great pains 
about our still photography as well as the making of a film. I invited 
Alfred Gregory, a keen and expert photographer himself, to accept 
the responsibility for this important job; choosing and procuring 
ample quantities of film, ensuring that we were adequately equipped 
with cameras, filters, and light meters and, during the Expedition, 
co-ordinating the coverage of all we saw and did. B. R. Goodfellow, 
another experienced photographer of mountain scenery and Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Joint Himalayan Committee which launched the 
Expedition, gave us some valuable advice as to how to get the best 
results, for few of us could claim to be skilled photographers. 

It was largety due to the foresight of Gregory and the generosity 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he Picture of Everest is the portrait in colour of the fascin- 
ating country of Nepal and the highest mountain in the world. 
Many beautiful photographs were taken by members of the 1953 
British Everest Expedition, and I have tried to select from the 
hundreds of colour pictures which we brought back, a number which 
will be a record, for all time, of our adventure. No book can hope 
to do justice to the lonely beauty of Everest and the peaks of Khumbu, 
but I hope that through these pictures the reader will be able to share 
in some part our life on Everest, and to go with us, in fancy at least, 
across the colourful and exquisitely lovely land of Nepal. Our way will 
be along the rough tracks of the trade routes, winding over the foot- 
hills, through the rhododendron forest; over high passes with wonder- 
ful vistas of the Himalayan snows stretching across the horizon, to 
the land of the Sherpas and the cold ruthless beauty of Everest. 

Because something must always be left to the imagination the 
reader must reconstruct for himself, through these pictures, the 
real joys of the Himalayan life: the scent of juniper smoke from 
our camps in the foothills at twilight; the sudden breathtaking 
sight of prayer flags on the crest of a pass, leading the wanderer 
on to the inner sanctuar}^ of the hills; or the thrill of a first glimpse 
of Everest, seen across the deep valleys of Khumbu, a wave of rock 
and snow glinting in the sunlight, with a cloud plume blowing from 
its top. 

The approach to Everest is delightful, a holiday for anyone who 
likes a superb mountain land, but climbing on Everest is a grim and 
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THE START OF A JOURNEY 

Lea\ing the \ alley of Kathmandu, ^\e were now starting a walk of 
175 miles to Everest This was the beginning of a seventeen-day 
journey which was to take us to our first base camp at Thyangboche 
For the transport of our eight tons of baggage we employed about 
350 coolies local porters from the Kathmandu district, to carry all 
our stores to the mountain These were men, typical of the country, 
who normally earn their h\ing by carrying heavy loads along the 
trade routes of this wild land Carrying m addition to a load of 
60 pounds their own meagre needs for the journey (a blanket, 
a cooking pot and food), they covered about twelve miles each day 
They walked barefoot, no great hardship perhaps m the valleys and 
lower foothills, but as we gained height they must, m their scanty 
clothing, have spent uncomfortable hours during the nights in the 
open Because of the large number of coolies the party was split, 
the mam portion of the expedition with about half the coolies going 
first the rest, with Wylie and Ward, following a day later It was a 
delightful walk across Nepal, by rough tracks winding their way 
through the foothills of the Himalayas, with always m the distance 
and around the comer of the path tantalizing views of high snow 
peaks, a walk through a land of flowers and sunshine 
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A VALLEY IN NEPAL 

A dail> start at 6 a m , after a hurried cup of tea in the dawn light, 
saw the party well on the way in the cqoI of the da> A march of 
two or three hours, with our cook Thondup rushing ahead to choose 
a site for breakfast, made sure that we arnved at our first halt of the 
da> with enormous appetites A leisurely departure after breakfast 
was followed b> the inevitable tod up the hillside through the dense 
woods that cover these hills, breaking out on the crest of the ndge 
into open country and breath-taking views Camp was pitched in 
the earlj afternoon and the rest of the da} spent according to the 
whims of the various members of the part} For some it was a time 
spent bird watching and chasing man} -coloured butterflies, for 
others there was photography or reading, or perhaps just sleeping 
in the sun This was the month of March which is perhaps the 
most delightful period for a walk to the high mountains At that 
time of the yeai the countr}side is a not of colour In the valleys 
flowers were growing all around us, whilst in the fields com was 
npening in the spring sun Amongst the golden com grew trees 
covered with almond blossom and always this sea of colour was set 
against a background of deep Himalajan forest It is hard to imagine 
anywhere more beautiful than this countrv, inhabited by simple 
friendly people It was the hnd of our dreams, a path to Everest 
carpeted with flowers and with the scent of pine trees m the air 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE DUDH KOSI 


In the \alle> of the Dudh Kosi (the Milk River), which flows 
down from the E\erest group, some of our coolies, now nearing the 
end of their journey, arc crossing one of the bridges erected by the 
Sherpas of this region At first sight these bridges appear very unsafe, 
a few tree-trunks anchored by stones and balanced above the booming 
river below, but they are soundly constructed and stand quite a lot 
of use although during the monsoon many of them arc swept away 
and hai e to be replaced each season We w ere now in the district of 
Khumbu the homeland of the Sherpas, situated right in the shadow 
of Mount Everest It is from these valleys that the men come who 
have worked as porters with all previous expeditions on Everest, 
and who have contributed so much on the mountain Our way 
followed this deep Himalayan valley for some time, winding up the 
steep hillside away from the roar of the torrent past villages with 
their green patches of cultivation, and always now at every lift and 
col on the track there were piles of stones chipped with Buddhist 
prayers Above them white prayer flags waved in the mountain 
breeze sending their "Oh Mane Padme Hum” — "Had the Jewel in 
the Lotus’ — towards the eternal snows 
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THE PATH TO NAMCHE BAZAR 

Follow mg the \alie) of the Dudh Kosi, we e%entiially descended 
b) a stony track through the pme woods and followed the nver again 
as far as the junction with the Bhote Kosi, the nver which flows 
from the Nangpa La This is a pass to the North and one of the mam 
trade routes with Tibet On the track passing the sheep is Tom 
Stobart followed b> his faithful Sherpa, Sherap, who is carrying his 
camera and tnpod On the green shoulder ahead starts the track 
which winds up through the woods to the village of Namche Bazar, 
situated at a height of about 12,000 feet It is the most important 
\ lUage in the district of Khumbu Bejond the ridge of moraine is the 
rock} peak of Khumbila, a mountain which is sacred for the Sherpas 
of this area At the end of the daj we camped on a hill above Namche 
Bazar, on a delightful grass} alp, with the village nestling m the 
hillside below From here there is normall) a magnificent view of 
Everest but on this occasion we were not to see it as it was hidden 
bj a bank of cloud It w as a gaj part} that arnv ed that night, for our 
Sherpas were coming home Already during the da} they had been 
meeting many friends and relatives along the path and were now 
anMous to get away to meet their people Most of them came from 
Namche Bazar and the nearb) village of Khumjung 
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THYANGBOCHE 


After a short day's march across the shoulder of the ndge abo\ e 
Namche Bazar and b> a hiU track above the Dudh Kosi, far down m 
the gorge below, we reached the end of the first stage of our joume} 
and armed at the Buddhist monastery of Thjangboche In the 
picture the mam buddings of the monastery can be seen, with two 
mountains that are part of the massif of Kwengde behind They use 
as a gong here an emptj 0x5 gen C) Under, left behind by a previous 
Everest expedition on the other side of the mountain and brought 
round from Rongbuk b) the monks On the grassland not far from 
the monastery in a situation beautiful bejond all description, we 
established our first and temporaiy base camp, where we were to 
spend about a month before going to E\ crest The grassy alp is ringed 
with silver birches, azaleas rhododendron bushes and fir trees, and 
bejond these m every direction tower ice peaks which for majesty 
of outline surely cannot be rivalled anywhere They are wonderful 
mountains, fantastic of shape and mcredibl} difficult, that lift their 
rock buttresses and flutings of ice high into a sky of Himalayan blue 
We could never tire of looking at them and watching the play of 
morning sunlight along their nbs of rock and snow cornices, seeing 
the long streamers of snow-plume blowing from the high crests m 
the gale up there with the sun shining through, giving a feeling of a 
cold unapproachable world above us Often m the afternoon they 
gathered about themselves a mantle of foaming cloud, but with a 
corner of glacier or a turret of rock showing through here and there 
as It moved, giving an impression of even greater height, and 
making them look more impossible than ever 
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A REST BY THE TRACK 

Members of the E%erest Team, here looking more like a band of 
brigands than British climbers en route for Everest, are resting b) 
the track near the \ illage of Pangboche On the left is Wilfrid Noyce 
with Tom Stobart next to him, then a smiling Charles Wjhe and 
Mike Westmacott with the rather extravagant headgear, and to the 
right black-bearded Mike Ward, our cheerful doctor John Hunt, 
obvious!) happ) to see his team fit and m such good spirits, is behind 
No)ce, next to George Band m the panama hat Last but by no 
means least either m importance or size is Tom BourdiHon Missing 
from this group are the two New Zealanders, George Lowe and 
Ed Hillary, Griffith Pugh, our ph) siologist, Tenzing, James Morris 
of The Times and of course the photographer 
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THE SECOND ASSAULT PARTY 


On May 25th the second assault party, Hillary and Tenzing, 
left Camp Four for the South Col Hillary and Tenzing are here 
preparing to leave our Advance Base Camp and, with oxygen sets 
on, are dressed for their final epic climb Ed Hillary, wearing bis 
inimitable hat and check shirt, is turning on the oxygen for Tenzing, 
who stands ready to leave, already prepared for the top with flags 
wrapped around his ice axe Their support group, myself and three 
Sherpas, Ang Nyima Pemba and Ang Temba, had already left, 
along with George Lowe and five more Sherpas carrying still more 
stores to the South Col Among these were Dawa Thondup, 48- 
year old veteran of more Himalayan expeditions than anyone could 
remember, and Annullu, who had already done such good work in 
going to the Col with Noyce Now, along with their other Sherpa 
companions, they were going back to the South Col a second time 
We were m good company 
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THE SOUTH SUMMIT OF EVEREST 


From the upper part of the Lhotse Face, where this photograph 
was taken, there is a superb view of the South Summit of Everest 
Seen for the first time at this height it looks tremendously impressive, 
standing a full 3,000 feet above the South Col, with a cloud of 
snow blowing from its South-East Ridge, a cold, slender, white 
spire pointing into the sky, high above the world, and hiding 
behind it a higher point still, the Summit of Everest itself The 
rock ridge m the bottom of the picture running up to the South Col 
IS the "Eperon des Genevois”, so christened by the Swiss, who 
climbed it m 1952 Above the South Col, the white skyline crest is 
the South-East Ridge, the way by which we were to go to the 
top On the morning of May 26th the second assault party and its 
support group were on their way up to the South Col It was a 
beautiful morning, fine and calm m the shelter of the Lhotse Face, 
but high above us little white wisps of snow were being blown from 
the high crest in the w ind, telling of the gale still blowing up there 
This was one of the great daj s, a day of high hopes, for somewhere 
above us John Hunt, Tom Bourddlon and Charles Evans were on 
their way up to the South East Ridge The first assault had begun 
It was at the top of this face above the rocks of the "Eperon”, which 
we reached about midday, that we witnessed one of the most 
exciting moments of the Expedition Suddenly, as we started on the 
last stretch of rocks to the Col, there was a loud shout from George 
Lowe, and a wonderful sense of excitement ran through the party 
as the Sherpas took up the cheer Then, as we turned our gaze 
towards Everest, against the white snow of the mountain n^e couJd 
see two tiny dots, Evans and Bourddlon, going over the South 
Summit of Everest They were then at 28,70a feet, a long way 
higher than an) one had ever been before It was a wonderful and 
moving moment 
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THE SOUTH COL 


Camp Eight was on the dreary waste that is the South Col 
Arriving by the Lhotse Face over the top of the “Eperon des 
Genevois”, one must descend to reach it, and at the end of a stay 
there is a 200 foot uphill climb to get out, which is very exhausting 
for a tired party, and which adds to one’s feeling of claustrophobia 
and isolation The South Col, lying at an altitude of nearl) 26,000 
feet, must be one of the most unpleasant spots in the world Here the 
altitude, the wind and the cold combine to make a vital, vicious force, 
a force that seems almost tangible m its reality, pressing down on the 
climber and making life unbearable Hard, frozen snow, glistening 
blue ice and stones form this plateau, swept almost continually by an 
Everest gale On very few days of the year is it still, yet it was such 
a day that we had somehow to snatch for the attempt on the 
Summit On the Col, frozen into the ground, were the tattered 
remains of the Swiss camp from the year before, and nearby, the tents 
of our camp erected by Hunt, Bourdillon and Evans Soon after the 
arrival of the second assault party, Hunt came back from the ridge 
above, where he had been in support of Evans and Bourdillon He 
had given all he had this day, and after struggling down without 
oxygen was terribly tired Having only one Sherpa Da Namgyal 
since one of his two Sherpas was sick, he himself had had to carry a 
very heavy load to a great altitude, and had established a dump of 
stores at 27,350 feet This was the beginning of the material for the 
last camp It was a wonderful effort John Hunt, who had so 
brilliantly led this team through all the weeks of preparation, had 
now brought us very near to the Summit, and in doing so had himself 
played a vital role m the assault 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE SOUTH SUMMIT 

On May 26th Tom BourdiUon and Charles Evans reached the 
South Summit of Everest at 28,700 feet, and looked for the first 
time ever at the final ndge which leads to the top In the opposite 
picture Charles Evans is standing on the South Summit, wearing 
the closed- circuit oxygen set and gazing across to the summit ridge 
It must hav e been a bitter disappointment to these two men to come 
so far and then have to turn back, but they had no time to go further 
Theirs was one of the outstanding feats of the expedition It was 
no failure to reach the Summit — it was the first ascent of the South 
Summit of Everest It was what we had always hoped they would do, 
that they vv ould at least go as far as the South Summit and look at 
the last stretch of the ndge In reaching this point they climbed 
3, coo feet from the South Col in the day, which was an astonishing 
performance at that altitude 
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RETURN TO THE COL 


During the afternoon of May a6th, once we had settled in at 
the South Col, we began to watch the ridge above us, looking for 
signs of Bourdillon and Evans coming down, but the weather had 
thickened and the South Summit was obscured by cloud Neverthe- 
less, we watched as the afternoon wore on, and suddenly we saw 
them m a break m the mist As the cloud shifted and swirled about 
the ridge we had occasional glimpses of them coming lery slowly 
down the snow crest At last, as the wind gathered in violence, and 
m a rising gale, they appeared below the cloud at the bottom of a 
snow gully W e watched these two black dots, like flies on the vast 
expanse of ice that covers the Col, as slowly, wearily, leaning into 
the wind, they crept m towards our camp We went out to meet 
them, to help them in, and to hear their story But perhaps the 
opposite picture can say, better than words of mine, something of 
that day, never have I seen men more tired, they had given all their 
strength to reach the South Summit, and only just had enough to 
get back It is a pity that this remarkable climb was overshadowed 
to some extent by the events of May 29th, but in the excitement of 
the mountain being climbed it should not be forgotten that for two 
whole days they were the highest men on earth 
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HILLARY AND TENZING AT NEARLY 28,000 FEET 

Hillary and Tenzmg are climbing the South-East Ridge at almost 
28,000 feet, just below the site of Camp Nine As the day sped on us 
way the assault party and their support climbed wearily up this 
ridge, stopping for a while to take on more supplies at John Hunt's 
impressive dump of stores, intending somehow to get all this gear 
yet higher on the mountain There was a certain amount of friendly 
discussion here as we eyed with dismay the awkward bulk and shape 
of oxygen bottles and tent, but somehow it was sorted out, and we 
staggered on our way with loads of 55 to 60 lbs For a long time 
the ndge ran remorselessly upwards without hope of a platform 
for a tent, and it seemed a long way back to the Col But eventually 
we did find a place, a slightly outward-sloping ledge, at a height of 
27,900 feet, and there at 3 o’clock in the afternoon George Lowe, 
Ang Nyima and I turned to go down, leaving Ed Hillary and 
Tenzmg to their lonely vigil of the night of May 28th 
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THE SUMMIT RIDGE 

From the South Summit a uhite wave of snow leads to the 
Summit of Everest It was along this virgin ridge that Hillaiy and 
Tenzing climbed to reach the top on the morning of May 29th 
It is a sensational ndge, much harder than we had ever imagined, 
and It says much for the skill and stamina of these two men that they 
climbed it with such a margin of time to spare It was in the very 
best tradition of mountaineering The photograph was taken by 
Hillary on their descent to the South Summit after their triumphant 
climb, and shows their tracks, the steps chipped by Hillary in the 
hard firm snow, leading upwards from beyond the snow dome of 
the South Summit Moving one at a time they followed the summit 
ridge, step-cutting all the way and keeping as close as possible to 
the rocks, to avoid the enormous snow cornices which hang over 
the Kangshung Face of Everest, dropping away into Tibet thousands 
of feet below Higher, the dark rocks near the top of the ndge form 
the steep rock step which is the mam difficulty Here they had to 
jam and crampon their way up a kind of chimney between the rock 
and the ice, until they gained the crest above 
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NEAR TO THE TOP 


In the foreground the steps cut in the snow near the rocks are 
the tracks of Hillar) and Tenzing above the difficult rock step, which 
drops away to the gap before the South Summit, seen as a definite 
point at the end of the ridge in the middle distance Beyond, the 
slopes of the South-East Ridge descend past Camp Nine to the 
South Col On the left is the rocky summit of Lhotse, and m the 
distance, m the cloud, the peaks of Khurabu To HiUary and 
Tenzing, cutting along this narrow edge of snow, the ridge must have 
seemed unending, for it stretched away in front with the summit 
hidden from view behind curl after curl of snow cornice, and as 
they cut round each hump of ice there Avas always another ahead 
and yet another after that, Avith the ridge running unrelentingly on 
By this time they must have been tinng, but the) Avere going well 
and above all safel), grimly determined noAv to reach the top, come 
what might Suddenly the ndge seemed to be dropping awa) , and 
m front of them was one last dome of glistening snoAv, Avith blue 
sky behind it, and then — to quote Hillary ‘a few more whacks of 
the ice axe m the firm snow and we stood on top” 
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THE SUMMIT 


At II 30 on the morning of May 29th, 1953 Hillar}' and 
Tenzing set foot on the Summit of Everest It must have been an 
unforgettable moment and we can only imagine how the) felt 
standing on that small dome of snow, with all the high peaks of the 
Himala)as stretched out belm^ them, the highest men on earth 
It A^as the fulfilment of the hopes and dreams of two generations of 
mountaineers, the culmination of over thirty years of effort on the 
mountain It was for this that we, and those who had gone up before 
us, had crossed the world and struggled with this great peak, so that 
now we might be permitted to place two of our number for a brief 
fifteen minutes on the summit of the earth At last the mountain was 
climbed and Hillary and Tenzing were there on the top, shaking 
hands and thumping each other on the back until they were 
breathless Tenzing, m this now famous picture with his ice-axe 
aloft and his flags unfurled, was photographed by Hillary Then 
Tenzing made an offering of biscuits and chocolate m the snow to 
his gods, whilst Hillary placed a small crucifix, given to him by 
Hunt, by Its side before they started to make their wa) down 
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THE VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT 


From the top of Everest Hillary took photographs down all the 
ridges which lead to the Summit The most interesting of these is 
the view down the North Ridge the scene of all previous attempts 
on the mountain before the war Looking down this ndge for the 
first time and seeing the summit rocks falling steeply to the North 
Col, Hillary thought that the last portion of the famous ridge 
looked very difficult indeed The North Col is the rocky depression 
to the right of the picture bejond the snow field in the foreground 
From here a sharp rock ridge runs up to the summit of Changtse or 
North Peak The East Rongbuk Glacier, which was the route of 
approach for the expeditions from this side, sweeps round from the 
right down to the valley and the Rongbuk Monastery 
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SOME NOTES ON HIGH ALTITUDE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Although reaching the summit of Everest was the main concern of all members of the 
Expedition, the necessity for obtaining a full photographic cover of the ascent w^is 
obvious. Quite apart from the desire to bring back photographs which would be a 
pictorial record, as these of course have their place in histor}^ after a successful enterprise 
such as this, climbing on Everest was news, and pictures were wanted as quickly as 
possible for publication all over the world. 

General Considerations 

When asked to co-ordinate the photographic arrangements of the Expedition I found 
that there were certain clearly defined requirements. First of all there was the need for 
press photographs which would have public appeal and interest and be good action shots 
of actual climbing. This means when climbing at high altitude on a mountain like Everest 
that the necessity for taking photographs of ever^^thing and at all times must become 
almost an obsession and be continually foremost in the mind. 

Always on the Expedition a lot of attention was given to colour photography, as 
naturally we wished to have a proper colour record of the ascent for ultimate use in 
public lectures, exhibitions, and books. In order to ensure an adequate cover members 
of the team were asked to concentrate on colour or black-and-white as the case might 
be, so that as far as possible there would always be somebody taking photographs in 
both these mediums at all points on the mountain. 


Climatic Conditions and Equipment 

Because of the great height of Everest, the extreme cold that would be experienced 
imposed special problems. The question of the effects of cold on equipment was gone 
into very carefully, but it was complicated by the fact that the approach to Everest would 
be through tropical valleys, and cameras and film therefore would be subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. Even on Everest itself, at heights up to about 23,000 feet the day 
temperatures in the Icefall and the Western Cwm are very high, although the night 
temperatures are very low indeed. 

Finally it was decided not to treat specially our normal cameras, but as a precaution 
we did in fact take a number of cameras that had been degreased or specially greased to 
withstand arctic conditions. It is, however, interesting to note that the cameras which 
finally did the most work were those that had not been treated in any way. This was 
mainly because climbers were loth to change from cameras they were used to handling, 
and even the assault teams and climbers who went high used their own cameras which 
were normal standard models. No camera which had been specially greased or degreased 
went higher than 23,000 feet. 

Although it was to be expected that we would have trouble with camera shutters 
seizing up in very cold conditions, in actual fact very little inconvenience was experienced, 
mainly due to the care taken to protect cameras and keep them warm. During the night, 
when forty degrees of frost and more were normal, cameras were kept in sleeping bags. 



High on the mountain where cold and wind v\ere extreme climbers earned their cameras 
round their necks but inside their down jackets 

On the whole there was no difficulty wtih film In the past it has been my experience 
that film has a tendency to break at >ery low temperatures but this is usually when it is 
wound on tn the camera in the early morning before sunrise We bad no difficulty with 
condensation on film but condensation on lenses was frequent w hen cameras were taken 
from the cold into warm tents 

In the lower \ alley s and i illages there is a great deal of dust and it is adiisaWe to keep 
cameras and lenses in a dust proof bag when not m use 

Exposures 

Probably the only successful way of checking exposures at high altitude on snow is by 
using an exposure meter with an incident light attachment The light is far too strong 
at Himalayan altitudes to permit an ordinary reflected light reading to betaken as the 
needle goes completely off the scale A normal exposure on a glacier for colour film 
haxmg a speed of Weston 8 would be i /tooth second at f8 although higher on the 
mountain this was cut to r/ tooth second at ft r For black and white pictures using film 
with a speed of Weston 24 the exposure would be something like i/iooth second at 
fi6 to f22 

From the results of the two Himalayan expeditions of ig^a and 1953 it would seem 
that at high altitude there ts great danger of over exposure especially with colour It is 
still i cry easy howexer to under expose where there is much shadow detail and in the 
photography of people and action studies 


fillers 

For photographs in the valleys a light yellow green filter is the most useful for black 
2nd white pictures otherwise the heavy foliage of the foreground forests is rendered too 
dark At high altitude a U V filter is all that is necessary for black and white photographs 
as c\ en a pale y ellow filter w ill render skies almost black For colour a normal ultra \ lolet 
filter was used at all altitudes 


film Afatcnal on the Summit 

Although the advisability of using black and white film for important high altitude 
shots and possible summit pictures because of its greater exposure latitude was always 
m my mind wc finally decided to use colour All pictures taken higher than the South 
Cot (25 850 feet) and of course on the summit were taken on colour film Exposures 
were correct and the results excellent Since then first class black and w hitc enlargements 
hate been made from these colour transparencies 

Despatch of Film and Processing 

Exposed film was sent back regularly by mad runner to Kathmandu whence it w*.s 
sent back to England by air Black and white film w-as processed by TVif whilst 

colour film was processed by the manufacturers 




















